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portraits of them, but to gather them in such an abiding-place as 
the Corcoran Gallery, here in the metropolis of the nation, ever to 
remain on free exhibition to the public. 

There are also now on exhibition the historic portraits known 
as the " Treaty " portraits, being of Daniel Webster and Lord 
Ashburton, who in 1842 signed, at Washington, the treaty that 
set at rest the dispute about our northeastern boundary, and other 
questions at issue between the United States and Great Britain. 
One year after the treaty was signed, Mr. Healy painted two por- 
traits of Lord Ashburton, in England, one of which he brought 
over to Marshfield for Mr. Webster, and in 1848 he painted two 
portraits of Mr. Webster, one of which was sent to Lord Ashbur- 
ton. When Marshfield was burned, two years ago, these two 
portraits were, fortunately, among the few things saved. Mrs. 
Fletcher Webster has brought them to Washington, with a view 
of selling them to Congress, or at least to give them a fit resting- 
place in the city where the treaty was signed, and Webster's great- 
est honours as statesman and orator were gained. 

The portraits are of three-quarters height. Mr. Webster is 
seated in his crimson-velvet easy-chair (also saved from the fire) in 
his library. His grand head is turned away, and the countenance 
is in repose, but the large, lustrous eyes glow with their peculiar 
solemn light beneath the thick eyebrows of ebon hue, surmounted 
by a brow — a " dome of thought " indeed, with its back crown of 
raven hair. The eyes of this portrait are the greatest triumph of 
the painter, for he has well interpreted their character as happily 



described by Miss Martineau, " those great, cavernous eyes ! " 
There is the firm, compressed mouth, ever mild in its expression, 
but breaking into such sweetness when he smiled. The coat is 
brown, the cravat white, with its ends tucked back, and the vest 
of black silk. Perhaps the memorable blue coat, with metal but- 
tons, buff vest, and black stock, of his senatorial days, would have 
been more characteristic, as also a quiet bit of pastoral scenery 
beyond the window would have been more consonant with Web- 
ster's agricultural taste than the stormy sunset horizon behind a 
crimson curtain — a decided imitation of Stuart's background. So 
appears our great statesman, an American of the grandest type in 
general physique and complexion. 

No greater contrast can be conceived than the portrait of Lord 
Ashburton. He, too, is seated in the library of his English home; 
attired in a brown dressing-robe, lined with olive velvet, a waist- 
coat of brown fur. With one hand, a model of fine drawing and 
delicate colour, daintily resting on state papers, he turns placid 
eyes towards you. There is a thorough English style and clear 
complexion over his mild face and half-bald head, well set above 
the high-starched, white cravat of the period. The stamp of 
courtly dignity, and of the cultured statesman and gentleman, with 
the agreeable, harmonious colour and arrangement, makes this por- 
trait very attractive. Indeed, considered artistically, it is thought 
the finer work of the two ; but, turning from it, we are more 
struck with the sublime aspect of Webster. Grandeur and force, 
elegance and grace, here meet in vivid contrast. 
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HAT brilliant and audacious colourist, the younger 
Madrazo, though a resident of Paris, never con- 
tributes anything to the annual Salon. In thus 
refraining, he probably acts wisely. He could 
gain neither fame nor fortune by exhibiting. His 
reputation is established, and his pictures are 
sold before they are even fairly begun. He is 
one of the few remaining representatives of that dazzling Spanish 
school that flashed into a meteor-like splendour with the genius 
of Fortuny. But M. Madrazo, unlike many of his brethren, is no 
imitator of his great countryman, nor even of his own father, 
though the elder Madrazo is a painter of no mean repute, but he 
has almost wholly withdrawn from the world of art. His son, the 
painter of ' The Masked Ball ' and ' The Pierrette ' of the Universal 
Exhibition (this last having been one of the most daring achieve- 
ments of colour in that feast of colour, the Spanish Art depart- 
ment), is still quite a young man. Nor has his genius apparently 
reached its highest development even in his contributions to the 
Exhibition. He is now at work on a picture for Mr. Vanderbilt, 
which promises to be the finest that he has as yet painted. Like 
the work before mentioned, which is now in the possession of Mr. 
William Stewart, this painting represents a masked ball, but at an 
entirely different moment. The one in the Exhibition showed the 
departure of the guests under the pale light of early morning. The 
present work, on the contrary, shows the ball at its height ; nor is 
it a grand society entertainment, as was that represented in the 
earlier picture, but a gay Bohemian revel — a dance, perhaps, in an 
artist's studio, or in the salon of some fashionable actress. It is a 
whirl of merry dancers, of bright-hued costumes, of glancing eyes, 
and loosened tresses, and uplifted arms. A Pierrot, seated at the 
piano, pounds vigorously away with characteristic furore. Vel- 
vet-clad cavaliers, powdered marquises, and gay little peasants, all 
mingle in the whirl. The whole is executed with that wonderful 
mingling of science and of brie, of audacious dash with perfect 
certainty of effect, that renders Madrazo's works so wonderful. 
As to the colouring, it is as a dream of summer flowers, as vividly 
splendid and yet as harmonious as is a parterre in June. If Diaz 
was said to have learned the secret of the sunbeams, surely Ma- 
drazo has surprised that of the flowers. Another just-completed 
work is destined for the gallery of Mr. A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia. 
Like his ' Pierrette,' it is a life-sized, full-length figure of a young 



girl in a fancy dress — a short skirt of silk, striped with white and 
cherry, an overdress of pale grey, with a tiny pocket, into which 
she sticks one coquettish little hand, and a black-velvet bodice, 
with short white sleeves, laced in front, and fluttering with ribbons 
of cherry satin. Her bright and pretty face is turned towards the 
spectator, and her lips are parted in a smile. In one hand she 
holds a black-velvet mask, but a bouquet at her feet seems to in- 
dicate that she is an actress, and not the merry masker of some 
carnival revel merely. How charming this picture is can well be 
imagined by those who have seen ' The Pierrette,' while to those 
who have not, all description would be powerless to convey the 
singularly intoxicating charm of M. Madrazo's art. As to the 
' Pierrette,' that now celebrated picture hangs in Mr. Stewart's 
drawing-room, surrounded by dark-velvet draperies that serve to 
set off its delicate yet dazzling hues. It forms one of a series of 
the Four Seasons, that dainty creature in creamy white and shim- 
mering blue and vivid rose-colour being intended to represent 
Winter. The other three are ordered, but are not yet commenced. 
When completed, they will form the four panels of Mr. Stewart's 
drawing-room. He will have no cause then to envy that room in 
the King of the Belgians' palace at Brussels, whereof the door- 
panels are painted by Alfred Stevens. 

A very curious work was recently on view at the rooms of the 
Messrs. Goupil. It was painted by Morelli, an aged Italian ar- 
tist of high repute, who is said to have been the teacher of For- 
tuny. It was originally intended for the Universal Exhibition, 
and its title is indeed to be found in the official catalogue, but 
it was not completed in time to be shown there. It represents 
the temptation of St. Anthony, and, apart from its powerful exe- 
cution, it is remarkable by the weird originality of the concep- 
tion and treatment. The saint, clad in monastic robes, and in 
his lonely cave, sits crouching against the wall in a sort of ec- 
stasy, his hands clasped about his knees, and his hollow eyes 
fixed on vacancy. Contrary to the usual style, he is represented 
as a man still in the prime of life, though emaciated by fasts and 
vigils. On the ground beside him lies a long strip of matting, 
above which flutters a butterfly. And from beneath this matting 
comes creeping a full-fleshed, rose-flushed, Venus-like form, with 
rippled red-gold hair, that coils herself towards the saint with a 
sinuous, snake-like gesture, her face half hidden in the folds of his 
monkish gown. From a pile of yellow drapery in the background 
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peers forth another female face, crowned with black locks, and 
shining, white gleaming teeth and glistening eyes amid the shadows. 
And overhead a throng of other woman-heads, all " earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish," look down as though watching the contest between 
saintliness and sin. 

The Messrs. Goupil have also on view two works by Quadrono, 
the Italian Meissonier as he is called, full of subtle force of execu- 
tion, and showing a fine sense of colour. One of these represents 
a troupe of strolling players ensconced in a barn. A half-starved, 
miserable-looking clown, in a shabby, spangled jacket, offers a 
bundle of hay to a donkey, who is evidently the baggage-bearer of 
the troupe. Across the donkey's back leans a dancing-girl in the 
short skirts and showy bodice of her calling. She offers a bit of 
bread to a lean dog, who jumps up eagerly to take it, regardless 
of the fact that he is the steed for a monkey in military dress, who 
clings to his neck in an agony of terror. Another monkey at a 
distance, seated on a staid-looking goat, gravely contemplates his 
comrade's uncomfortable plight. In spite of the bright-hued objects 
introduced into this work, its colouring is subdued and quiet in 
general effect. The other picture from the brush of this gifted 
Italian represents a fencing-match. One of the combatants has 
just disarmed his adversary, who stands with outspread hands and 
a comical air of discomfiture. A jester, standing on a chair to 
contemplate the match, lights up the picture with the vivid scarlet 
of his attire. Although these examples of Quadrono's talent are 
more expressive and interesting in certain points than are the 
works of Meissonier, the Italian painter still falls short in many 
respects of attaining to the same heights of execution as does the 
great French artist. The Messrs. Goupil also exhibit a fine Ger- 
man picture, the ' Supper after a Ball,' by Menzel. It is interest- 
ing to compare this work with that of Madrazo, ' The Masked 
Ball,' that we have already described. Though similar in subject, 
few paintings could be more unlike in treatment. In the former 
picture the colouring is dark and subdued in tone, and with a 
prevalence of yellow in the high lights, while the Madrazo shows 
vivid as a rainbow-flashing diamond compared with a warm- 
hued topaz. Yet it must be confessed that the personages of the 
German painter are of a more high-bred type than are those of his 
splendid contemporary. The ' Supper after a Ball ' is evidently a 
scene from the grande monde, and there is a dash of Bohemian 
about ' The Masked Ball.' 

Cabanel will not be strongly represented at the Salon this year, 
his contribution consisting of two portraits only. One of these is 
very exquisite in style and in refinement. It represents the beau- 
tiful Marquise de C. T., a well-known celebrity of Parisian high 
life. It is a three-quarter length, and represents the lady stand- 
ing before a low balustrade, and wearing a robe of white satin, 
trimmed with dark fur, which brings into admirable relief the deli- 
cate hues of her complexion, and the graceful poise of her well- 
shaped head. The other portrait possesses more interest for an 
American spectator, as it is that of the celebrated Bonanza King, 
Mr. J. W. Mackay. This is also a three-quarter length, the gen- 
tleman being represented as seated in an easy and natural attitude 
with a small cane in one hand, while the other holds a glove. The 
strongly-marked and intelligent countenance is turned towards the 
spectator, and the keen eyes glance from under the bent brow 
with a penetrating gaze. This is one of the best masculine por- 
traits that M. Cabanel has ever exhibited, as the delicate subtleties 
of his talent as a portrait-painter cause him generally to succeed 
better with the likenesses of ladies than with those of gentlemen. 
He is also engaged on a full-length portrait of the beautiful Mrs. 
Mackay, but the work is not yet sufficiently advanced to permit of 
its being shown. M. Cabanel has just finished a large picture 
representing ' Samson and Delilah,' and is now engaged on a life- 
sized replica of his 'Phedre,' the original picture being, I believe, 
in the possession of Miss Catharine Wolff. 

The Society of French Water-Colour Painters have just opened 
an exhibition of their works at the Durand Ruel rooms in the Rue 
Lafitte. It appears that this branch of Art, which has only re- 
cently assumed much prominence in France, has now become so 
important that its devotees, finding that they are comparatively 
neglected at the Salon, or rather that their works are swamped 
amid the multiplicity of oil-paintings, have resolved to organise a 
series of annual exhibitions on their own account. The present 
one is fully successful, and has attracted a great deal of attention 



from the Parisian critics. The number of exhibitors is limited, 
comprising only some twenty names in all, but each artist is un- 
restricted as to the number of his contributions, which provides 
for the quantity of the works on view, while their quality is gua- 
ranteed by the fact that the list of exhibitors contains such names 
as those of Dore, Detaille, Heilbuth, Vibert, Lami, and Leloir. 
Detaille is represented by no fewer than nine works. Most of these 
are single figures of soldiers, painted with that combination of 
breadth and finish that characterises his gifted pencil. Two fans 
painted on pale-blue silk attract a great deal of attention. One of 
these represents a bevy of Prussian soldiers flying through the air 
by means of goose-wings attached to their heels, and each laden 
with a clock. A dapper Bavarian is carrying off a tall hall-clock, 
an officer has an elegant gilt timepiece in his hands, and a stout 
infantry-man bears away a chubby office-clock under his arm. 
Some of the Germans brandish clusters of watches, and one poor 
fellow at the end of the line has let his clock fall from his hands 
through the air, and is plunging after it headlong. The art where- 
with each variety of clock is adapted to the physiognomy of its 
bearer is very admirable, and the result is extremely amusing. 
The other fan shows the principal personages of the year 1878, 
beginning with Prince Bismarck, who is seated, smoking a pipe, 
on a huge roll of papers, marked " Chancellerie." Then we have 
Alexandre Dumas carrying over his shoulder a fork, on the end of 
which is stuck the half of a globe, inscribed " Le Demi-Monde." 
A dance of theatrical characters follows, and we distinguish 
among the personages Joan of Arc, the heroine of " Le Sphinx," 
Jupiter from " Orphee," " Madame l'Archiduc," etc., etc. Gustave 
Dore shows conspicuous with the largest-sized work in the exhi- 
bition, namely, the full-length portrait of an old lady in a black- 
silk dress, seated in a chair covered with crimson velvet, a striking 
and finely executed picture. Very fine too is his ' Giants,' showing 
a rocky pass with mountain-summits rising dark against the sun- 
set sky. On the hill-slopes, and relieved against the sunset gold, 
stands a group of giant forms, awaiting the onslaught of a knight 
in armour, who rides headlong up the pass towards them, with 
lance in rest. A very pygmy is he in comparison to those tower- 
ing, dusky figures. E. de Beaumont has sent five works, one of 
which, ' The Student's Door,' belongs to Alexandre Dumas. It 
represents a closed door at the head of a staircase, whose existence 
is indicated by the end of the knotted rope that serves as a balus- 
trade. On the door are scrawled in chalk the words "C'est dom- 
mage — Marie," and the disappointed visitor has left behind an- 
other token of her presence in the shape of a rose, stuck just above 
the deer's foot, which, attached to a long cord, serves as a bell- 
pull. Another striking work from that artist's pencil represents 
an old woman in the act of telling the fortune of a barelegged 
little peasant-girl, while a tame rabbit beside the crone, looks on 
with a comical stare. M. Louis Leloir's pictures are the very per- 
fection of water-colour; they are as delicate in finish and as rich 
in tone as the wing of a tropical butterfly. A dainty phantasy is 
the figure entitled ' Spring,' a nymph poised in air with diaphanous 
wings and draperies of russet and gold, while folded to her breast 
she holds a mass of flowers. Very superb in colour are the dra- 
peries and the Turkish carpets in the two pictures entitled ' The 
Tambourine ' and ' The Dancer's Repose.' ' The Fan,' a full- 
length figure of a damsel in pale-yellow brocade, extended on a 
sofa, is also wonderful in colour, being almost wholly in neutral 
tints, yet admirable in warmth and richness. Eugene Lami ex- 
hibits some very striking illustrations for Moliere's plays; and a 
' Death of Cleopatra,' which last ambitious effort is not altogether 
successful. The figure of the dying queen is deficient both in 
beauty and in dignity. Vibert's sparkling pencil is wholly at home 
amid the mysteries of water-colour. His ' Cardinal reading Rabe- 
lais ' is very expressive, and is warm and rich in tone. Very fine 
in colour too is his ' Champ de Repos,' which represents a quarrel 
between two scarlet-clad huntsmen, who have fallen to the earth 
in their struggle, and are wrestling together on the grass. A 
lunch-basket overset in the fray strews its contents on the ground. 
A fan, by the same gifted painter, bears the tragic title of ' Justice 
pursuing Crime.' It is a Japanese scene. A very small and very 
gorgeously-dressed child has smashed to pieces one of those non- 
descript porcelain dragons that figure so extensively in all collec- 
tions of Japanese ware, and is sitting on the ground crying heartily. 
A lady in a rich orange robe stands behind him, and contemplates 
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the wreck. M. Lambert's ' Cats ' are, as usual, perfect reproduc- 
tions of the dainty parlour pets that he delights in painting. ' The 
Flowers ' of Mademoiselle Madeleine Lemaire, the landscapes of M. 



Frangais, and the contributions of MM. Heilbuth, Isabey, Worms, 
and Jacquemart, make up an exhibition of unusual merit and at- 
tractiveness. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE BOSTON EXHIBITION. 




HE second exhibition of the Art Club, in con- 
junction with that of the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects, was held in the Art Museum building 
in the latter part of April, and extended into 
May. It was a much more ambitious display 
than any previous exhibition, and attracted gene- 
ral attention and praise. It was opened by an 
evening reception, at which Governor Talbot and other notabili- 
ties were present. The apartments were designated by the locali- 
ties from which the various canvases came, and by the various 
branches of Art represented. There were three separate galleries ; 
one for American Art, one for foreign Art, and one for crayons, 
water-colours, and drawings. The New York artists were largely 
represented in the former apartment. Chase exhibited a large 
figure-piece ; Wyatt Eaton, his well-known picture, ' Harvesters 
at Rest ; ' R. C. Minor, two large landscapes ; and other contri- 
butions were made by Winslow Homer, Louis C. Tiffany, Sar- 
tain, C. H. Miller, R. Swain Gifford, and George Inness. Fuller dis- 
played a darkly-green wood-interior, and Chase a portrait of Du- 
veneck the artist. An example of the Munich school, now so 
popular in this country, was supplied by Stone's portrait of a young 
man, three-quarters length, being ruggedly and forcibly painted. 
Hunt was not represented by his best efforts, the most notable of 
his contributions being a very natural, easy portrait of a lady. 
Vinton, also, showed a portrait of a lady, the drapery of which 
was especially worthy of note for its pleasant, graceful simplicity ; 
and Staigg had two portraits, not in his best style. Porter exhi- 
bited a small cabinet picture ; Miss Bartol a group of children ; Ha- 
milton Wild, a portrait ; Otto Grundmann, a head ; and Fuller, the 
striking portrait of a boy. The cattle-painters provided some good 
specimens of their branch of Art. Cole had a canvas entitled 
' Sheep-Raising in Normandy,' which was better than most of his 
recent efforts, the grouping, drawing, and colouring, being done 
with exceptional skill. A cattle-piece by Robinson presented a 
fine contrast of light and shade ; and a modest effort in the same 
specialty, by Thompson, ' Cattle on Marblehead Neck,' a study by 
Enneking, ' A Drove of Cattle on a November Morning,' the head 
of a bull by Hinckley, and a group of cows by J. B. Johnston, 
were observed with interest. Among those who contributed land- 
scapes to the American department were Church, Inness, Apple- 
ton Brown, W. Allan Gay, W. T. Richards, Grant, DeBlois, Mrs. 
Darrah, Bellows, Oudinot, Bannister, Miss Knowlton, and Vedder. 



Crawford and Brackett supplied fish-pictures, and Rogers and 
Morse dog-pictures ; and there were marine views by Norton, Lan- 
sill, Halsall, and Bricher. The American gallery, in general, pre- 
sented a better display of landscapes and marines, and was most 
noticeably deficient in notable portraits. The foreign gallery, in 
which was hung a collection for the most part loaned by private 
owners, afforded a brilliant display, especially of French paintings. 
Many of the most eminent modern foreign artists were represented 
by pieces worthy of their reputation. There were three or four 
Daubignys, in contrasted styles ; several Corots, betraying the 
artist's very marked peculiarities ; three of Dupr£'s strong inter- 
pretations of Nature ; two cheerful scenes by Lambinet ; one of 
Courbet's extremely rich landscapes, aglow with deep-green ver- 
dure, and a similarly effective picture by De Kock ; two or three 
farm-scene pictures by Millet ; a fine, youthful head by Couture ; 
an attractive, full-length female figure by Kasmmerer ; one of Rous- 
seau's glowing sunlight canvases ; a ' Dutch Door-yard,' by Jacque ; 
one of Alma-Tadema's extremely careful and highly-wrought pic- 
tures ; and pictures, too numerous to mention in detail, by Dieffen- 
bach, Billet, Clays, Jourdan, Van Marcke, Von Thoren, Mauve, 
Bonnat, Auguste Bonheur, Baugniet, Burnier, Fromentin, and 
Roux. In the water-colour and crayon gallery were to be seen a 
water-colour by Diaz, pastels by Millet, a black-and-white by Dove, 
a water-colour by Vibert, and other attractive examples of the 
lighter branches of Art. A striking statue of General Burnside, 
by Bartlett, the Hartford artist, confronted one in this apartment ; 
there, also, were observed a plaster intaglio head by Miss Carry 
Frazier, and several other plaster-works. In a fourth room were 
exhibited the illustrations of the Society of Architects, comprised 
mainly of drawings. The display of crayons was well arranged, 
supplied with good light-effects, and contained the drawings of the 
crayon-school of the Art Museum. These drawings were made 
from flats, casts, sketches, and studies in oil. The work of the 
carving and modelling school was also exhibited. A creditable 
display of needlework, though small, was made ; the most notable 
examples of this art, perhaps, being those afforded by a screen by 
Mrs. Wheelwright, a pond by Mrs. W. G. Weld, and a curtain by 
Mrs. Maynard. Specimens of rich lacework were exhibited, and 
in the loan collections some gorgeous embroideries from Japan 
and Turkey, as well as from Western Europe, attracted attention. 
On the whole, the exhibition was one of the most brilliant and 
varied that Boston Art-lovers have been privileged to witness. 

G. M. T. 
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HAMERTON'S "LIFE OF TURNER."— Perhaps the best way 
to assist the reader to a just estimate of the desirableness or value 
of Mr. Hamerton's " Life of Turner " (Boston : Roberts Brothers) will be 
to point out that its primary object is not so much to furnish the reader 
with an adequate and satisfactory biography of a great and little-under- 
stood artist, as to provide the author with a convenient text from which 
to expound his theories concerning the nature, function, and limitations 
of Art. Mr. Hamerton repudiates the entire body of theories of the so- 
called pre-Raphaelite school, and holds that nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the proposition that Art is the imitation of Nature. " The 
essentially artistic elements of a picture," he says, " may be comprised 
under the two heads of feeling and composition, neither of which is to 
be found in external nature, though it suggests both to the human spirit. 
Composition includes all colour arrangement, all combinations of light 



and shade, all groupings and contrasts of selected and modified forms. 
Feeling, in Art, expresses itself always by the alteration of nature, by 
exgaggerating and diminishing, by selecting and rejecting, by emphasis 
and accent. The art of a man of genius like Turner has much more in 
common with music than with photography. Even the enemies of 
painting, those who are hostile to it because they cannot understand it, 
do at least understand so much of it as this, that it is intensely artificial, 
that it is not nature." It is no doubt because Turner's method and 
practice so fully exemplify this doctrine that Mr. Hamerton undertook 
to write his life and emphasize its lessons. So little did Turner imitate 
nature that, of all the pictures painted after his genius had matured, 
scarcely one of them more than suggests the scene or the place from 
which it is named, and in none of them can there be found what the 
average person would recognise as a real resemblance. In the famous 



